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HERE are certain phrases that seem to 
embody the conclusions of the wise 
observers of the race, among them 
being the one, “ He is old and queer,” as 
though “ queerness ” were the natural 

result of old age. Wespeak of youth as the flower 

period of life ; following the analogy, old age is the 
fruit period, and the quality as well as the kind of 
fruit depends on what the tree or shrub has been 
from the beginning. A broad, sympathetic, lova- 
able old age cannot come from a self-centered, 
hard, repellent life. As old age is a fruit, it is alsoa 
harvester, and gathers in only that which it has sown. 

Peculiarity that is pardoned because of old age 
is the exclamation point of habits, the accumula- 
tion of years of lack of self-training. The sharp- 
ness that cuts like a sword is only the resultant 
indifference to the feelings of others; the harsh- 
ness toward others’ weaknesses that repels friends 
is the natural sequence of years of judging people 
with no knowledge, or half-knowledge, of the cir- 
cumstances controlling their lives; the mental eye 
has grown every year less capable of seeing the 
horizon in focusing on a point. We do not grow 

“queer” in a day, a month, a year; we become 

“queer” because of the one-sidedness of our de- 

velopment, or the angularities that we have allowed 

to grow where nature intended curves. It is the 
spirit of truth which inspired the poet to write : 
“It is not just as we take it, 
This mystical life of ours; 
Life’s field will yield as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers.” 


We strive with little children falsely when we seek 
to overcome their faults; our efforts should be to 
help the children to see and overcome them. How 
many young people not only cease studying books 
when they leave school, but feel that they are 
emancipated from the control, the surveillance, that 
they have accepted as part of the school period, 
and this feeling is so strong with them that too 
often it is accepted as true, and the liberty becomes 
license, which grows into an individual law that 
accepts no judge but personal opinion. Charity 
for old age throws a mantle over its disagreeable 
traits called “queerness.” Every day we live we 
forecast to-morrow for ourselves. Heredity, en- 
vironment, are factors in the problem of life which 
can be used to bring two entirely differing results ; 
they can be used as cloaks or spurs. We can 
make the quick temper, whose sudden rise brings 
another individual into our life problem, a force 
toward self-control, or a waste that consumes energy 
without producing other results than suffering. 
We can use the ambition that has come to us, as 
our noses have from a pushing ancestor, to make us 
more divine or bring us into kinship with hell. 
The sluggish temperament that gave us an inher- 
itance of poverty can be the balance-wheel that 
keeps us within the range of the possible. Few 
healthy people are weighted with one trait so 
heavily that they cannot develop another that will 
balance it. We are the exclamation points of our 
ancestors, not ancestor, and each of us is making 
history for those who follow. The old age in which 
“ queerness” is the predominating trait has trans- 
mitted forces that complicate life for the next 
generation. 





Watch each day of life, for it is to-morrow’s 
prophet ; it is making history that our old age will 
epitomize. 


NEWSPAPER READING. 


By Eminty Toiman. 


N this progressive age the newspaper 
justly claims some attention from all in- 
telligent people; but do not our great 
dailies occupy much time that might be 
more wisely employed? “ Multifarious 

reading weakens the mind more than doing noth- 

ing,” says Robertson. “It is the idlest of all idle- 
nesses, and leaves more impotency than any other.” 

One who reads from beginning to end her daily 
paper, and takes two on Sunday, keeping up with 
all the society gossip and divorce suits, when ques- 
tioned about George Macdonald’s works, replied : 
“What are they? I’ve forgotten. There are so 
many of those novels, all very much alike.” We 
are reminded of a saying of Hobbes: “If I had 
read as much as other men, I had been as ignorant 
as they.” 

“T have no time to read anything but the 
paper” is the complaint of many who spend the 
entire evening over a daily journal which should 
occupy not more than fifteen or twenty minutes. 
The rest of the time might better be given to some 
standard author. 

The great French philosopher, Auguste Comte, 
abstained wholly from newspaper reading. He 
wished to preserve from any adverse influence his 
wonderful power of abstract thought. Such a 
course can hardly be justified even in his case, and 
is certainly not to be commended to most people. 

Rightly—that is, slightly—used, the newspaper is 
an invaluable educator. It brings us into sympathy 
with the whole civilized world, and saves us from 
the narrowing influence of isolation. By means of 
the newspaper those who stay at home can be 
nearly as well informed as those who travel. 

If all newspapers were as good as the best, the 
danger of reading them would be less. Many of 
our so-called respectable journals, instead of seek- 
ing to elevate the public taste, pamper the grossest 
and most vulgar. For one short paragraph on 
Samoan affairs they give column after column of a 
prize-fight or the disgusting details of a divorce 
suit. A mother refused to take a certain local 
weekly because she did not wish her growing fam- 
ily to become accustomed to its incorrect grammar 
and spelling. How many parents consider as well 
the pernicious influence of some of our most 
widely read dailies on the moral character of their 
sons and daughters ? 

People who would shrink from contact with a 
bad man or woman accustom themselves to the 
vilest companionship in the printed page. “ Indis- 
criminate and depraved appetite in reading,” says 
Dr. Geikie, “is as fatal as it is degrading. Unfort 
unately, it is not the negroes only who are dirt- 
eaters.” 

Suppose we admit only the best newspapers into 
our homes ; how much time can we afford to spend 
on them ? 

They all give a great deal of space to trifling 
incidents, which in a few months will be forgotten. 
Novelty is the great thing. What happened yes- 
terday seems of chief importance. A silver dol- 
lar held near enough to the eye will look larger 
than the sun. We should learn to distinguish be- 
tween that which has a mere temporary notoriety 
and that which is of lasting value. 

“Most great men,” says one of them, “have the 
courage to be ignorant of an infinite number of 
useless things.” In every good newspaper there is 
likely to be something for each of us. Let us find 
our portion and read only that. To skim judi- 
ciously is an art worth acquiring. One who has a 
proper respect for his mental digestion will no 
more read his daily paper through than he will 
partake of everything on the bill of fare at table 
d’héte. Why should we be less careful of our 
mental than of our physical diet ? 








On one day in seven it would seem that men 
might be content to abstain from the newspaper 
and turn their thoughts into deeper channels. Not 
so; the Sunday dailies are larger and, if we may 
believe what they say of themselves, more widely 
circulated than any others. Look at the alluring 
prospectus in the Saturday’s press. There we are 
informed in bold type that politicians of every 
class will need the Sunday paper ; that business 
men will find in it the “latest financial and com- 
mercial information ;” those interested in base- 
ball must have it for the “best reports and most 
lively gossip ;” it is urged upon the attention of 
the ladies as containing more “chat and informa- 
tion” for them than any other paper; it adver- 
tises matter “ especially interesting to the boys and 
girls.” So the great Sunday daily goes into the 
homes—yes, even into the Christian homes. The 
Bible may be all very well, but nobody denies that 
it is rather old. The majority care less for what 
God said to Moses four thousand years ago than 
for what Mr. said to the reporter yesterday. 

The father and mother look over the Sunday 
paper, and perhaps go to church to ponder over 
the latest news or interesting “chat.” They won- 
der that their boys do not care for religious services. 
John and Tom stay at home to read the paper. If 
they chance to attend Sunday-school, it is to talk 
over the last base-ball game with their mates during 
the devotional exercises, and to astonish the teacher 
by looking for Corinthians in the Old Testament. 
Having spent the morning on the Sunday daily 
provided by their Christian parents, they naturally 
see no harm in studying their Monday’s lessons in 
the evening. Why should they? 

Weare told that a large proportion of cases of 
insanity is traceable every year to a disregard of 
the fourth commandment. Are not the Sunday 
newspapers, helping as they do to break down the 
dividing line between the Sabbath and the week 
day, partly responsible for this? Men need men- 
tal as well as physical rest, and that is gained, not 
by idleness, but by a change of thought and oceu- 
pation. They need to keep their minds free from 
the consideration of those financial and business 
topics which occupy the six days in the week, and 
to which the Sunday paper calls their attention. 

“ Respect yourself too much to take up with in- 
different company either in print or broadcloth ” 
is excellent advice for every day in the week. 

In this matter of newspaper reading, it would be 
well for many of us to practice a little more moder- 
ation. We might take a lesson from Aunt Dinah’s 
receipt for her sweet-potato pie: “ You puts in two 
eggs, one cup of milk, one half-cup of sugar, a 
little salt, and a little cinnamon.” 

‘“ But how much sweet potato, Aunty ?” 

“ Just as little as possible, honey.” 











THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 
By Sara E. Wisk. 
NV 


SONGS AND GAMES FOR THE CULTIVATION 
OF THE SENSES, THEIR RIGHT USE AND 
THEIR DANGERS. 


ERTAIN fruits and grains deteriorate if 








| left to nature, and many a weed becomes 

a lovely plant by the slow processes of 
ra Yfe\ cultivation. Preyer says that before a 

DS~) sure sign of will, of memory, judgment, 
inference in the proper sense, is found, the feelings 
have expressed themselves in direct connection with 
the first excitations of the nerves of sense. Carpen- 
ter’s ‘“‘ Mental Physiology ” treats the senses with a 
dignity which deepens the impressiveness of the 
Biblical assertion that our bodies are the temples 
of the living God. In past times, and in isolated 
cases of our own day, man, feeling his way God- 
ward, found, as he thought, a hindrance in the 
senses ; to crucify the flesh was therefore thought 


an act of devotion, and the words of Agassiz, * A 
physical fact is as sacred as a moral principle,” 
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could hardly have been written by a godly man in 
the sixteenth century. A late writer on the prob- 
lem of evil says : “ As the senses are the necessary 
feeders of the intellect, so the appetites are the 
necessary feeders of the moral nature. Even the 
lowest sensual appetites are the necessary nourishers 
of our highest moral sentiments. And yet the 
struggle for mastery of the higher spiritual with 
the lower animal is often so severe that the latter 
seems to many as essential evil to be extirpated, 
instead of a useful servant to be controlled. All 
that we call evil, both in the material and the 
spiritual world, is good so long as we hold it in sub- 
jection as servants to the spirit, and only becomes 
evil when we succumb. All evil consists in the 
dominance of the lower over the higher; all good 
in the rational use of the lower by the higher. It 
is only by action and reaction of all parts of our 
complex nature that true virtue is attained.” With 
this view of the senses and appetites we may well 
advocate cultivation, which involves the use of the 
harrow as well as good seed. The firsi evil that 
threatens the baby is gluttony. Nature left to her- 
self is an unsafe guide ; first sensations of discom- 
fort are allayed by feeding, and the child would 
apply this sovereign remedy for all ailments and 
discomforts. Sometimes the mother uses as little 
judgment as the child, and relief for an overfull 
stomach is sought in more feeding, with a ridiculous 
application of “ similia similibus curantur.” Ghil- 
dren of but three years of age are sometimes little 
gormands, whose best correction might be found in 
the careful use of Froebel’s Taste Songs. Through 
these the child may be led to classification of edi- 
bles into fruits, nuts, vegetables, etc. Talk about 
the processes of growth or manufacture will pre- 
vent the game from deteriorating into mere eating. 

A hasty glance, even, into an encyclopedia will 
furnish the basis for fascinating stories of a lump 
of sugar, history of an orange, adventures of a 
cocoanut; and the child may soon be led to telling 
the story of the material tasted, and will naturally 
forget the grosser side of eating in such investiga- 
tion of the processes of nature and art in the pro- 
duction of his food. 

Smell, that more delicate sense so closely allied to 
taste, may also be utilized in classification—and the 
educational value of classification is well known. 

In tasting, we destroy the form of that upon 
which we act; but we enjoy the smell of the rose 
and the rose is not destroyed, though it is by a 
process of dissolution that the flower gives up its 
odor ; an early interest in botany may be awakened 
by this game. The sense of smell is claimed by 
some to be more closely related to the spiritual life 
than the other senses; we are perhaps too forgetful 
of the ministrations te a higher life which this re- 
fined sense affords. By the law of association the 
sweetbrier that perfumed our play-room when we 
were children, the favorite flower of some departed 
friend, becomes a power in our lives. The locust 
blossom, the wild violet, the golden-rod, by their 
fragrance may recall a hallowed hour or place. 
Perhaps not one reader of this but will have her 
own tender thoughts in this connection, for which 
she is debtor to the sense of smell. 

The child with covered eyes guesses the name of 
a flower by its distinctive odor. 

That the sense of touch may also tell us the 
names of objects and persons may be taught by 
blindfolding the child while his hands discover the 
secret. A very nice sense of touch may be thus 
acquired. 

For the cultivation of the ear a charming 
game is provided. A child stands in the middle of 
the room, blindfolded, while others march around 
him singing. At the tap of a stick a child steps 
behind the guesser singing alone a part of the 
song, and the blindfolded one guesses from the 
voice who it is. Children become marvelously 
quick in recognizing tones in this way, and any 
kindergarten where this game has been played a 
few months will put to the blush the same number 
of older people who wish to try it—unless they 
have had similar training. There are some popu- 
lar games of this nature played by young misses 
that are vulgar in the extreme. I saw not long 
since at a children’s party a game involving the 
same principle, but worked out in a coarse manner. 
There was no singing, but the miss designated 
grunted in swinish manner, her name being guessed 
by this vocal expression. The girls very readily 
accepted the suggestion of a prettier way of play- 
ing the same game—another proof of the ease with 
which the games as well as the studies of children 
may be directed by a sympathetic older person. 

For the very little ones, who find the above game 





too complicated, the simple call of “Cuckoo! 
cuckoo! cuckoo!” may be substituted, the blind- 
folded child directing its steps toward the sound ; 
even the handkerchief may be omitted for the tod- 
dler, the singer secreting herself behind a door or 
arm-chair. 

There is a theory, not yet fully tested, that a dis- 
order of the ear exists corresponding to color- 
blindness of the eye, or possibly to near-sightedness. 
My own investigations in the public schools of Bos- 
ton, under the direction of an eminent aurist, Dr. 
Clarence Blake, certainly prove the existence of a 
disorder of the ear, but its exact nature is not yet 
known. 

If the disorder is curable, such training of the 
ear as these games involve must be of great value. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that a child 
learns to see by a slow process, as he learns to 
walk. Some parents and teachers attributes the 
incorrect estimates of things seen to lack of judg- 
ment, but it is no doubt true that for a long period 
the child sees but dimly, or only in outlines ; this 
would explain his keen enjoyment of crude draw- 
ings. A child once drew a mouse for me with one 
stroke of his pencil and a dot; the long curved 
line represented the tail, and the dot the eye of the 
mouse,* and he was perfectly satisfied with his 
representation of what he had seen. 

Recognition of various qualities and objects by 
sight is a game which may be made of great 
physical and intellectual value. A small number 
of objects, the number to be increased as the child’s 
ability improves, may be placed in a basket 
covered with a napkin; give the child a peep 
under the napkin, and then ask him what. he has 
seen. Memory and language must now be brought 
into requisition, and in this simple play sensation, 
perception, memory, language, and will are in- 
volved. The complexity may be increased as the 
child is able, by adding to the objects their number, 
color, form, and material. 

The same purpose may be accomplished by vary- 
ing the game—holding the objects in the hand, or 
making pictures on a board, removing a screen for 
a moment. Another excellent aid to ready sight- 
recognition is found in timing a child at a window, 
giving him five minutes for seeing as many things 
as he can in the time allotted; he may name them 
as he sees them at first, but he will soon enjoy the 
memory game connected with it. A child whose 
senses are thus cultivated is in small danger of 
thinking too much about himself, for he is drawn 
to observation of the world outside, and to an appre- 
ciative interest in the processes of nature and the 
wonders of man’s mechanical skill, and, if he does 
not look reverently from created things toward 
the Creator, it will be because he is turned aside by 
those who are guiding him. 

Observation and transcription of intellectual de- 
velopment through cultivation of the senses is much 
needed. 








The world seems to be divided between two 
classes—those who are trying to get fat and those 
who are trying to get thin. The remedies offered 
to both classes are legion. The following incident 
is quoted from a foreign paper: 

“M. Zola was, in the course of a conversation with 
an Italian journalist, congratulated not only on his 
healthy look, but on his comparatively slim figure, 
which compared advantageously with his former 
unwieldy corpulence. Thereupon the chief of the 
naturalist school divulged to the journalist the 
secret of the unexpected transformation. One night, 
he said, he was laboriously forcing his way to his 
seat in the orchestra stalls of a theater, when he 
happened to be obliged to squeeze past Signor 
Raffaeli, the well-known painter. In doing so, M. 
Zola exclaimed: ‘ What a misfortune it is to be so 
stout!’ Signor Raffaeli does not ‘seem to have 
been very good-tempered at the moment, for he 
simply replied: ‘It depends entirely on yourself 
not to be so.’ 

“No offense was taken at this by M. Zola, but 
during the next entr’acte he asked Signor Raffaeli 
what he meant. ‘ Never drink,’ was the painter’s 
secret for reducing corpulence. The very next 
day M. Zola commenced the experiment. At break- 
fast he turned his glass upside down, and, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of his wife, who feared he 
would make himself ill, refused both wine and 
water. He persevered, and in eight days he was 
overjoyed to find he had reduced his weight by ten 
pounds. The diminution went on so rapidly that 
at the end of three months he had lost no less than 
forty-five pounds of flesh, and was in better health 
than he was before he ceased drinking.” 





———— 


TO MY FRIENDS. 


EAR friends, when I am dead, 
Think, sometimes say, 
At morn, or noon, or point of dying day, 
“TI wish that he were with us—had not fled.” 


For whether far or near, 

In earth or sky, 

To you I think I must be somehow nigh, 
And such regret it would be sweet to hear. 


“Think of me at my best,” 

When brain and heart 

Did, of what store was theirs, their wealth impart. 
Think of me thus, and not by pain opprest. 


Pain passes; that will last, 
Defying death, 
Which in us felt earth’s rapture—loag’d for breath 
To sing life’s largeness—present, future, past. 
—[Temple Bar. 








A DAY’S MAIL. 


To the Editor of the Home Department : 

I have just been reading the Vassar questions about 
housekeeping, and feel moved to say a word to you on 
the subject. And here let me say that one reason, | 
believe, why so few of the women who do not have 
trouble with their servants get into print, is that, amid 
all the complaints, it seems so like boasting to say, what 
I think many of us feel, that housekeeping and the man- 
agement of servants are no more difficult than any 
other business undertaking. One must have knowledge, 
tact, and a willingness to abide by the laws of trade, 
so to speak. I could never think of answering all those 
formidable Vassar questions. But here is a brief 
résumé of my experience. I have been a housekeeper 
twenty-five ure My first cook remained with me 
five years. I have borne six children. One nurse re- 
mained six years, and is still the children’s warmest 
friend. Another nurse remained two or three years. 
A large percentage of my servants have remained from 
one to two years with me. I pay good and increasing, but 
not the highest, wages ; give no extra privileges, unless 
anafternoon out every week to each girl may be unusual. 
My girls’ room has no more comforts than such girls 
would be apt to find in any boarding-house where they 
might stay when out of a place. hen we built, how- 
ever, two or three years ago, we did take pains to 
have a large, light room for servants, with a good 
closet, and window in the closet, and since that time 
each girl has had a separate bed. I like to add, also, 
that at this time, when we are furnishing the new house, 
some of the most treasured gifts for the new home 
came from my old servants. I have not been a model 
housekeeper. I haven’t many crotchets about bright 
tins, and three risings of bread, and every window in 
the house to be washed once a week ; but I am proud 
and happy to say that my home is such that my family 
love it better than any other spot on earth, and by the 
side of it the saloon and the billiard-room are powerless 
as tempters. Now, if there is any secret about all this, 
it is simply what I have stated above, and an added 
motto, “ Patience, firmness, love.” (See 1 Corinthi- 
ans xili.; Revised Version. ) 

Of course I have had trials in housekeeping. So 
have you in editing a paper. But, on the whole, house- 
keeping bas been less a burden than a pleasure, and on 
the two occasions when circumstances have induced us 
to board for a season, we have as a family felt the 
loneliness of exiles, and have returned with rejoicing 
to our own hearthstone. 

Now, money would not tempt me to put these lines 
into print, if my own name were attached. But if you 
can make anything out of the hints I have given you 
here that will be helpful to young housekeepers, I shall 
be only too thankful so to have served the cause. 


NO, 





E are sorry that our correspondent should 
think the Vassar questions formidable, 
for her experience would lighten the 
sum total of woe. It would be delight- 

ful to hear from her servants, whose rev- 

elations would unfold the secret of her power as a 

mistress. The Christian Union would like a sym- 

posium on the servant question, and hopes through 
the medium of this column to get light on the ques- 
tion. Only last evening two girls made a call to 
enlist the influence of a lady to get work for them 
in a certain factory where wages were good and 
regular. One girl had been out of work since last 

July ; the other had never worked except for a sis- 

ter who had been a dressmaker. When it was sug- 

gested to them that they would be more comfort- 

able if they would go into families, there was a 

perceptible drawing up and half-indignant protest. 

Yet these girls had friends who were servants, and 

did not seem to think less of them because of their 

employment. No reason was given for refusing 

the place offered, and they eagerly admitted that 
they could not possibly save twelve dollars a month 
and pay their board and other expenses from fac- 
tory wages. Is not the secret largely the mis- 
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tresses? Who of us, reading the experience of 
Louisa May Alcott, in her “How I Went Out to 
Service,” have not burned with indignation at the 
treatment to which she was subjected ? 

There are few mistresses who treat their servants 
as a man treats the clerks whom he hires, having a 
distinct understanding of the services to be rendered 
for money received, and leaving opportunities to 
step up higher. The vast majority treata servant as 
if she were a machine out of which the greatest 
amount of work must be got with the least expendi- 
ture of fuel. A constant application of the Golden 
Rule would solve the servant problem in many house- 
holds, and would win many girls from the factory 
life, with its unsanitary condition and poor wages. 
The “ Vassar” questions are easily answered, and 
have the double merit of appealing to both sides. 
Nor is the third schedule unimportant, for it is 
doubtless true, as the advocates for instruction in 
domestic economy as part of every school curricu- 
lum believe, that it will lead to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the value of brains in the kitchen, where 
at present the demand appears to be for muscles, 
judging from the services for which money is paid. 
When as many marks are given for the chemical 
analysis of a loaf of bread as are given for solving a 
problem in arithmetic, the relation of domestic serv- 
ice to the welfare of the nation will be understood, 
and not untilthen. Doubtless hundreds of girls go 
into factories because they can master the few 
details required by their special work, who could not 
hope to serve in a household acceptably for months 
because of their utter ignorance, and the thought of 
drifting about during the apprenticeship period is 
unbearable. Domestic economy as a school training 
would open the way to the field of employment that 
is never overcrowded in this country. We area 
people of “one servant” in the household ; and the 
knowledge required, as well as the service, to do the 
work in an American household is a far greater tax 
than is required in any factory. In few American 
families is a servant’s work finished before eight 
o’clock at night, and in most families it begins at 
six ; the servant’s factory friends finish at five-thirty, 
and rarely begin before seven-thirty. A complete 
readjustment of hours seems impossible, but in many 
households they might be modified. Our corre- 
spondent makes one good suggestion—“an after- 
noon out every week.” If the whole afternoon cannot 
be given, there are few households where a couple 
of hours could not be given. Let any woman con- 
fine herself to two afternoons for recreation each 
month, and watch how her mental and physical 
vitality suffers under the régime. 








PICKED UP. 


A Russian physician named Portugaloff declares 
that strychnine is an infallible cure for drunken- 
ness, administered in subcutaneous injection. He 
asserts that the experience of physicians has shown 
the cure to be as rapid as it is certain. The effect 
of the strychnine solution is to change the craving 
for drink into positive aversion, and this change is 
effected in a day. After a treatment of eight or 
ten days a patient may be discharged. The strych- 
nine is administered by dissolving one grain in two 
hundred drops of water and injecting five drops of 
the solution every twenty-four hours. 





It is soberly related that a youthful married 
couple, whose house has recently been glorified by 
the addition of a fac-simile of the beautiful mother, 
decided to have the christening service at home. A 
venerable minister was called to officiate. He took 
the babe in his arms very affectionately, and ad- 
dressed a few words of advice to the young parents. 
“See that you train up this child in the way that 
he should go; that you surround him with the best 
influences, and that you give him a good example. 
If you do so, who knows but he may become a John 
Wesley or a George Whitefield ? What is his 
name?” “Nellie, sir,” replied the mother. 





“T picked up a bit of information the other day,” 
said a city hotel clerk, “that I hadn’t thought of 
before. A coupleof men were talking in the office, 
when one asked on what day of the week Christ- 
mas will be this year. ‘ Let’s see,’ replied the 
other ; ‘ I was married on the first day of May. That 
was Wednesday. Christmas will come on Wednes- 
day.’ That struck me forcibly, and when I got a 
little leisure I gathered up a lot of old calendars 
and investigated it. I found that it is true that 
the 1st day of May and Christmas of the same year 
oceur on the same day of the week.” 





Our Younc FOLKS. 


WHO WAS TO BLAME? 
My Dear Madam: 

The —— Company has been compelled to tell 
that it has no further work for her. I had to announce 
this decision to her yesterday, giving her next week’s 

y.in advance so that she can have a week to re- 
establish herself. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that Mr. has 
tried to give her every help he could to make a place for 
herself. He has been kindness itself. But, although 
the girl is faithful, steady, regular, willing, and a hard 
worker, she is altogether incompetent as a stenographer 
and typewriter. She lacks the groundwork of element- 
ary education, and we must give up trying to educate 
her. Personally I have much interest in her, and I 
should be glad to do anything I can to help her. I 
have suggested that she call on you to-morrow and get 
your advice. There is, however, no alternative but for 
us to part with her ; it would be better economy for the 
Company to contribute to her support as a matter 
of charity than to try to carry her longer on its pay roll. 

I write now because I know you are interested in her. 

Yours sincerely, 

HE above letter comes from a New York 
firm. The young girl discharged has 
been in their employ almost a year, 
though from the first week it has been 

a question whether she would ever be 
valuable. As the letter states, she was faithful and a 
hard worker. The faults she had were the result of 
careless work in school. She could not spell, and she 
would write a whole letter withouta comma. These 
faults were pointed out to her, and she was told 
that she would be allowed a half-day for study 
and practice for a month. For a few days she 
used her time well, but she lacked the first 
element of business ability, Perseverance. At last 
it became so evident that it was a hopeless case 
that she was discharged. What is she to do? 
She has not the money to support herself while 
getting the grounding of an education; she prob- 
ably will never find another employer to give 
her the opportunity the last one gave her, and, 
after spending months in learning the stenographic 
characters and how to read them, and a year in 
practice in an office, she must find some other busi- 
ness. Earnest work in school would have saved 
this, and to-day she would hold a position that would 
grow more valuable each year. 

Judging from what is known of her, she probably 
in school was the girl who, when her percentages 
were low, announced that she did not care, and 
rather prided herself on the fact that she did not. 
She is paying the penalty. The ignorance and bad 
habits of her school days have gone with her into 
the business world. She is a type of a great many 
school girls and boys; they forget that what they 
are in school is what they will be when men and 
women. In these days, when girls, either from 
choice or necessity, become self-supporting, they 
should do their school work thoroughly as a means 
of preparation and training. It is a question if the 
young woman referred to will ever be able to take 
a responsible position. Industry and faithfulness, 
without the requisite knowledge, will keep a man or 
woman always in aminor position. It is knowledge, 
faithfulness, and industry that make success possible. 

A young man of twenty, who was educated in a 
public school, was talking to the writer about a 
friend a year younger than himself, who did not 
like the business he was engaged in, though he had 
been in the same office four years. He said some- 
thing like this: “I tell him that he ought to have 
left it the first week if he did not like it; he should 
not have wasted his time. He ought to be ready 
now to go right ahead, but, instead, he will have to 
begin at the bottom in some other office. He says 
I did not stay where I began; that I’ve changed 
my business. So I have, but each time I’ve gone 
into a better position. I was only an office boy at 
first, and there was no chance there, so I just kept 
my eyes open, and made a change as soon as I 
could. So I kept on learning as much as I could 
in each place, but not settling down where I saw 





























there was no chance. He is getting now, after four 
years, just what he got the first week—four dollars. 

“T’ve been watching the boys who were in my 
class in school. Most of us had been promoted from 
class to class from the primary. The other day I 
saw one of them driving a garbage cart. Why! 
I could hardly believe my eyes. Another is in 
Yale College; another is a street-car driver ; one is 
a house painter, but he looks very poor—I do not 
believe he has work all the time. He always talks 
about my being “lucky.” Another fellow just 
knocks about getting odd jobs. They are just the 
same now that they were in school. The fellows 
who are dragging now dragged through school. 
We all had the same chance, the same teachers. 
The fellows who were behind the class, and kept 
our class percentage down, are filling positions 
where wages are small and the chances to get 
higher are next to none.” 

The young man whose conversation we have 
reported left school at fifteen, and is now con- 
nected with a telephone company, and is one of the 
best students in the electrical department of Pratt's 
Institute in Brooklyn, where he is found every 
evening. His “luck” consists in his determina- 
tion to know all there is to learn in his special line, 
and of course he will succeed. 





THE GREAT STRIKE. 


By James Orts, 


Author of ** Toby Tyler,” ‘‘ Silent Pete,” ‘‘ Little Joe,” 
** Raising the Pearl,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 


T was at about this time that Master 
Dowd joined Jippy, having sold the 
last of his stock, and he brought two 
friends with him. 

“T've been talkin’ with the other fel- 
lers,” Joe said, as he approached, “ an’ they don’t 
think we can do anything. You see, we can’t find 
more’n fifteen that would hang together, an’ there’s 
twice as many of them. We'll have to wait awhile, 
an’ p’r’aps Baldy’s own crowd will get down on 
him.” 

Jippy wondered what he and Jet would do while 
they were waiting; but instead of recounting his 
troubles he said, with an effort to speak cheerfully : 

“Tt ‘ll come right somehow, I s’pose, an’ I ain’t 
so bad off as a good many fellers would be who 
hadn’t a home an’ a mother.” 

“ You'll get along,” Joe replied, confidently. 
“Say, do you reckon we could see Sam if we went 
to his house ?” 

They went over to the Park to hear the news, 
and were surprised at the scene. 

“S’posen you wait ‘till we fix up all the busi- 
ness?” Jake said, grimly. “We want to know 
how much money you've took in, an’ there’s no 
chance of leavin’ this place till we find out.” 

“How can I tell rightoff ?” And as Master Higgs’s 
eyes fell upon the sobbing Skinney, he began to 
realize that he had been led into atrap. “It’s 
come in all along, an’ I ain’t got the ’count with 
me. I'll have it wrote out to-morrer.” 

“Tt must be fixed now, an’ I reckon I’ll have to 
help you,” and again Jake referred to his slip of 
paper. “In the first place, thirty-three fellers paid 
five cents apiece—that makes a dollar sixty-five. 
Skinney turned in fifty-two, an’ you gave him 
twenty for expenses. You stole, or made us do it 
for you, a nickel from Jet, an’ twenty-eight cents offer 
Jippy, besides not givin’ Denny anything outer 
what he earned. The fellers from Jersey City 
paid a couple of dimes, an’ you scooped in seven 
dollars an’ forty out of what the crowd earned 
yesterday, but give back two-sixty. ’Cordin’ to my 
way of figgerin’, you’ve had a little over seven dol- 
lars to yourself, an’ we wanter know where it is ?” 

“S’posen it’s in my pocket?” Baldy asked, de- 
fiantly. 

“Then we'll whack it up among the crowd, an’ 
let you run the Union alone.” 

“I'm the Boss Shiner, an’ won’t do anything I 
don’t choose,” Master Higgs cried, making one de- 
termined effort to be dignified. 

“Tt don’t make a bit of difference who you are,” 
Jake said, sternly. ‘We're here for that money, 
an’ it ain't safe to fool with us.” 

“Of course Skinney an’ me had to pay for our 
livin’ out of it, ’eause we was the officers,” Baldy 
said, with a whine. 
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“That can’t be very much. Did you spend it 
for anything else?” 

“ Not a cent.” 

“‘ Who paid for the theater tickets ?” 

“Tickets?” Master Higgs repeated in well- 
feigned astonishment, and then, as if suddenly 
remembering, he cried, “ Oh, Skinney got them.” 

“JT didn’t,” the ex-officer said, as he looked his 
chief full in the face. ‘“ You bought ’em, an’ then 
treated to peanuts an’ nigger-eyeballs.” 

Baldy no longer attempted to make any denial, 
and he understood that it would be useless to defy 
his brother strikers. 

“ Let’s see how much you’ve got left.” Jake said, 
and, without a word of remonstrance, Master Higgs 
turned his pockets inside out, allowing the pennies 
and silver to fall upon the ground. 

After gathering up and counting the money, it 
was learned that the Boss Shiner had squandered 
all the funds save two dollars and seventy cents. 

“ What’ll we do with it ?” Sim asked, as he held 
the coins in his cap. 

“Give Jippy Simpson an’ Jet Blake what we 
took away from them, an’ whack up the rest with 
all hands, countin’ in the fellers who was turned 
out,” one of the party suggested; and the others 
agreed to this disposition of the funds. 

While the boys were dividing the money, wrap- 
ping carefully in paper the shares belonging to the 
ex-members, Master Higgs stood leaning against 
the bench watching every movement, and on the 
alert for an opportunity to make his escape. 

“ Now, what'll we do with Baldy?” some one 
asked. “He served Skinney pretty rough, and it’s 
too bad not to give him a little of his own medi- 
cine.” 

While every striker was expressing his opinion 
at the full strength of his lungs, the number of the 
party was increased by three. Jippy Simpson, Joe 
Dowd, and Denny Drake were the new-comers, 
and they marched into the Park in a stern, deter- 
mined way, as if bent on settling matters with the 
Boss Striker at once. The fact that a dozen or 
more of Joe’s friends had suddenly appeared from 
around the corner of the Post-Offiec p.obably ac- 
counted for their boldness. 

That they were surprised at the scene of con- 
fusion could be told from their faces, and Jake 
made haste to explain what had occvrred, saying, 
as he concluded : 

“Now that we’ve broke up the Union, it puzzles 
us to know what oughter be done with Bald Higgs.” 

“T’ll tell you,” Jippy said quickly. “ Us fellers 
came to square things with him, but Sam’s sister 
Alice made us promise not to pound him, so we'd 
agreed to march him ’round town awhile to let 
folks see what he looked like, an’ there is crowd 
enough on the other side of the street to do it, even 
if you hadn’t found him out.” 

As a rule, the strikers believed a flogging would 
be too light a punishment for the leader who had 
caused others so much sorrow and suffering, and, in 
the hope of hearing some novel mode of “ squaring 
things,” they gathered around Jippy. 

It did not require much time for him to give the 
details of the plan already decided upon by Sam’s 
friends, and, without discussion, the suggestion was 
accepted by Master Higgs’s late followers. 

Joe Dowd produced from one of his many pock- 
ets a huge sheet of brown paper on which was 
printed, in not exactly an artistic manner, the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

THE FELLER wHAT sTEALs MoNEy 
FRoM siCK GiRLs. LooK AT HiM. 


Baldy now began to understand that there were 
forms of punishment more severe than flogging, 
and as Jake and Sim ranged themselves by his side 
he screamed frantically, striking out with both 
hands and feet : 

“T won't wearit! I won't wearit! Thump me 
if you wanter ; but I ain’t goin’ to leave this place.” 

There was no lack of willing hands to aid in 
carrying into execution the plan, and despite all 
his struggles the placard was fastened securely on 
his back. 

“Tf you don’t walk we'll lug you, an’ put the 
paper on in front,” Joe said, sternly. ‘“ Here’s all 
your Union, an’ about a dozen fellers besides, so 
there ain’t any good in kicking.” 

The strangers from Hoboken proposed that 
Skinney be forced to take part in the procession, 
and some of the party painted, witha liberal amount 
of blacking, on a piece of paper smaller than 
Baldy’s: 

HEREs ANoTHER oF THE sAME kiND. 

Jake and Sim forced the Boss Shiner along, 





while Jippy and Joe Dowd took charge of the 
Union’s second officer, and, after cautioning the 
remainder of the party not to gather too near the 
prisoners, lest the inscriptions be hidden from view, 
Jet Blake led the way as Chief Marshal. 

A policeman on Park Row would have dispersed 
the noisy crowd, and for one moment Baldy’s eyes 
gleamed with delight at the prospect of escaping 
this peculiar punishment; but, when Joe hurriedly 
explained the purpose of the gathering, he not only 
turned away without another word of remonstrance, 
but expressed the wish that “ the little duffer would 
get it hot ” before being released. 

The defaulters were marched to every point 
where there was any possibility of meeting a busi- 
ness acquaintance, and during all the humiliating 
time not a word of sympathy for the offenders was 
heard. Baldy implored his captors over and over 
again to “take it outer his skin an’ let him go,” 
but they were proof against his pleadings. 

Not until nightfall was the march brought to a 
close near the Cortlandt Street Ferry, and then a 
committee from Jersey City asked as an especial 
favor that they be allowed to borrow the prisoners 
for a short time. 

“ He’s been usin’ our money as well as yours,” 
the spokesman said, “and, seein’s how we’ve paid 
for it, we oughter have a whack at him.” 

“We've got through with ’em both,” Jake said, 
generously ; “but don’t bring ’em back. There 
ain’t a feller in this town but what'll pound the 
heads offer ’em if they dare to show so much as 
the ends of their noses in this city again. Whater 
you goin’ to do?” 

“Take ’em up to the Erie Basin an’ have fun,” 
was the prompt reply. 

Both Baldy and Skinney had a reasonably good 
idea of what the “fun” would be, and the former 
knelt on the pavement as he begged those whom he 
had wronged to intercede for him. 

“Please don’t let ’em carry us over there!” he 
cried. “I treated you rough, Jet ; but you wouldn’t 
like to have me ’most killed.” 

“T ain’t so sure about that,” Master Blake said, 
reflectively, and then, after a brief consultation 
with the others, he added: “We've ’cluded to 
swindle the Jersey City fellers outer their rights 
unless you show up here again, when we'll jest 
about skin yer. It’s a mighty easy gettin’ away, 
Bald Higgs. You ain’t sick, as Sam’s sister was 
when you stole her money; you haven’t been 
chewed all up, like Sam was when you started your 
precious Union; an’ you don’t feel hungry, same’s 
me an’ a lot of the other fellers did while you was 
swellin’ in the theater. Let ’em go, boys, an’ see 
if they can run faster ’n the crowd.” 

The ex-officials darted off instantly on being re- 
leased, and a portion of the disciplinarians followed, 
flinging mud and sometimes stones, until the fugi- 
tives managed to make good their escape. 

“We've lost pretty near a day’s work, fellers,” 
Jake said, when the party were walking to their 
former place of meeting in order to disband in a 
formal manner; “but the time hasn’t been wasted, 
"cause we've got rid of them two sneaks.” 


The strike was ended with the downfall of the 
Union’s officers, who, by the way, have never since 
returned to their accustomed haunts, and the lesson 
learned by all who participated in it may be of 
benefit to them in the future when they have more 
power to work injury to others. 

[THE END. | 








A PICKLE FOR THE KNOWING ONES. 


By Auice Morst EArte. 


Soy|HEN I was a little child I used to hear 
( ) grown people speak of sending “ coals to 
‘| Newcastle,” or “warming-pans to the 
West Indies,” and I knew very well 

what a foolish thing that would be, for at 
Newcastle the whole earth is full of coal, and in the 
West Indies the weather is so frightfully hot that a 
freezing-pan would be more acceptable than a warm- 
ing-pan. 

A warming-pan is a brass or copper pan with a 
wooden handle about four feet long, and with a lid 
or cover pierced in small holes. In olden times the 
beds and bedrooms of our New England homes 
were icy cold, for there were no furnaces or 
stoves to throw warmth into the rooms, and often 
little ridges of snow drifted into the room through 
cracks by the side of the loose-fitting window-frames. 
Children,as well as grown people, elept in these cold 
rooms, but often, just before the members of the 








family retired for the night, some one would fill the 
warming-pan with hot coals from the open fireplace, 
and slide it into the bed between the sheets, and 
move it up and down till the bed was well warmed. 
They could not leave it still for a moment, else the 
hot copper pan would burn and scorch the sheets. 
You can see how grateful warming-pans were in a 
cold climate, and how useless in a hot one. But 
there was one man who sent warming-pans to the 
West Indies, and it did not prove so foolish a thing 
as we might think. It was Timothy Dexter—Lord 
Timothy Dexter he loved to be called—who lived 
in Newburyport about one hundred years ago. He 
was a very funny old man, and did a great many 
strange and absurd things, and he was silly enough 
to believe in dreams. He said he “dreamed, three 
nights running, that warming-pans would do well in 
the West Indies, so collected no more than forty- 
two thousand and put them on board ships.” He 
must have had to search far and wide to buy so 
many; but at last the ship which contained them 
set sail, with a very disgusted captain on board. 

But a very wonderful thing happened when the 
vessel landed at Cuba. The sugar planters bought 
the warming-pans, took off the pierced covers, and 
used them as strainers ; and took the long-handled 
pan to use to skim the molasses in their great sugar 
pots, and fine ladles they made. Dexter said they 
“made yous of them in coucking.” He cleared, he 
said, seventy-nine per cent. on these warming-pans, 
which is a very large profit, as all of us know who 
can reckon interest. 

Another time the captain of one of Lord Dexter’s 
ships sent word that he wanted some “ship-stays.” 
Timothy asked a wag what “stays” were made of, 
and was answered, “Of whalebone, of course.” 
“ Stays” was the old-fashioned name for women's 
corsets, which are stiffened with whalebone; but 
ships’ stays are the large, strong ropes which extend 
from the top of the mast to some other part of the 
veesel and help support the mast in its place. 
Timothy at once searched the market far and wide 
for whalebone, and bought all he could find, and, 
instead of having it left upon his hands to go down 
in price, every one thought that if Lord Dexter was 
buying whalebone in such great quantities there 
must be some hidden and good reason for securing 
it, and at once offered him large prices to sell to them. 
He sold out his “stays” and made another large 
sum of money. 

He wrote a very funny book called “A Pickle 
for the Knowing Ones; or, Plain Truths in a 
Homespun Dress,” and a “pickle” indeed it was. 
It was so foolish and yet so shrewd a book that his 
neighbors could not decide whether he was really 
a very ignorant and silly man or whether he had 
written the book to deceive them and make a 
“pickle” of them all. This book was published 
in 1805, and the copy which I saw was so ill printed 
and upon such coarse, rough paper, and the spelling 
was so very, very bad, and the book was so worn out 
with much handling and reading, that I could hardly 
decipher the words. Another thing that rendered 
the book very difficult to read was because there 
were throughout it no punctuation marks. 

At the end, however, were several pages of com- 
mas and periods and colons and semicolons and 
interrogation and exclamation marks, with this 
sentence: “Mister Printer, the Nowing ones com- 
plane of my book The first Edition had no stops 
put in Anuf here and they may peper and salt it 
as they plese.” He was not the only man who put 
all the punctuation marks at the end of a literary 
production ; a poet had done so, and had written : 


“ And these are my points that I place at the foot 
That you may put stops that I can’t stop to put.” 


That would be an easy way to punctuate com- 
positions and dictation exercises, would it not? But 
it would not do to copy Lord Dexter’s punctuation 
any more than his spelling. 

He built a very beautiful house, and covered the 
roof with gilded balls, which sparkled in tlie sun, 
and he filled his garden with statues of celebrated 
men. He employed a skillful ship-carver to carve 
in wood forty statues about eight feet in height. 
These he named for very distinguished men, includ- 
ing himself. They were painted in high colors, 
blue and red coats, buff breeches, ete., and made a 
fine show. Upon an arch in front of the house was 
the figure of Governor Washington, with Jefferson 
and Adams on either side, with their hats off in 
honor of the Father of his Country. He insisted 
upon the carver spelling Thomas Zomas, in Jeffer- 
son’s name, and threatened to shoot him if he did 
not obey him. Under the statue of himself he had 
placed this inscription: “I am Lord of the East, 
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The old man has a message, too, for Mary ; she 
has been glad and proud that she has been made 
the mother of this blessed babe, but Simeon tells 
her that sorrow like a sword will pierce through 
her heart, and now she has one more thing to hide 
away and ponder. 

So this first visits ends. Joseph and Mary go 
back to Bethlehem, where presently the wise men 
from the East come seeking the king and bringing 
their princely gifts. Their visit and their ques- 
tions awaken Herod's fear, but before he can harm 
the child God bids Joseph fly with him to Egypt, 
where they stay until Herod’s death, and then come 
back to their old home at Nazareth, and we hear 
no more of Jesus for twelve years. 








EARLY CHRISTIAN HYMNS. 


By Proressor CHarues A. Briaes, D.D. 


PART I. 


1% Gospel of Luke contains several of the 
earliest Christian hymns. These are put in 
the mouth of the mothers and fathers of the Mes- 
sianic babes, John the Baptist and Jesus ; but they 
have been used from the earliest times in the wor- 
ship of the Christian Church. 


I.—SONGS OF THE MOTHERS. 


The spirit of prophecy entered into the mothers 
of the Messianic babes, and prophecy in the form 
of sacred song burst from their lips. The first to 
sing the songs of the new covenant was the mother 


of the herald. 
1.—The Song of Elizabeth. 


The Virgin Mary, in response to the angelic mes- 
sage, departed from Nazareth of Galilee and went 
to visit her kinswoman Elizabeth in the hill coun- 
try of Judah. The meeting of the mothers was 
enveloped in a halo of sanctity and glory by the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit, who took 
possession of both of them, filled their hearts with 
joy, and gave them utterance in sacred song. “ Eliz- 
abeth lifted up her voice with a loud ery, and 
said : 

Blessed art thou among women, 

And blessed is the fruit of thy womb. 

And whence is this to me, 

That the mother of my Lord should come to me ? 

For, behold, when the voice of thy salutation 

Came into mine ears, 

The babe leaped for joy in my womb. 

And blessed is she who believed 

That there will be a fulfillment 

To those things spoken to her from the Lord. 

(Luke i., 42-45.) 


Elizabeth, under the influence of the Divine Spirit, 
here sees the Virgin already the mother of the 
Messiah, and on that account the mother of the Lord 
and King of her babe and of herself. The mother 
of the Messiah now in her presence is a pledge of 
his advent and all the joy and blessedness involved 
therein. The faith of the Virgin is praised, assur- 
ance is given her that the word of the angel will be 
fulfilled, and, in view of that fulfillment, she is rec- 
ognized as the most blessed among women. The 
lines of this piece of poetry are more obscure than 
usual in the Greek. A translation into the orig- 
inal Aramaic removes the difficulties for the most 
part and makes the poetry evident. 


2.—The Song of the Virgin. 


Under the influence of the Divine Spirit the 
Virgin at once responds to the song of Elizabeth in 
a song that has ever been used in the Christian 
Church. It is called in the Latin Church the Mag- 
nificat, in accordance with the custom to name 
pieces after the word that begins them. Magni/i- 
cat was the first word of the piece in the ancient 
Latin version of it. This song of the Virgin is full 
of the spirit and language of the song of Hannah, 
the mother of Samuel (1 Sam. ii, 1-10). It 
must have been a favorite hymn with Mary. Doubt- 
less the similarity of situation and circumstance 
recalled its language to her mind and heart. 


My soul magnifieth the Lord, 

And my spirit doth rejoice in God my Saviour. 

For he looked upon the low estate of his handmaiden: 

For behold, from henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed. 

For the Almighty doth great things for me ; 

And Holy is his name. 

And his mercy is unto generations of generations 

On them that fear him. 

He doth work strength with his arm ; 

He doth scatter the proud in the imagination of their 
heart. 

He doth put down princes from thrones, 

And doth exalt the lowly. 


The hungry he doth fill with good things, 
And the rich he doth send empty away. 
He doth help Israel his servant, 
That he might remember mercy, 
As he spake unto our fathers, 
Toward Abraham and his seed forever. 
(Luke i., 46-53.) 
This hymn is so like the song of Hannah that it 
is important to compare them throughout. The best 
way to do this is to place them side by side : 


Then Hannah prayed and said, 

My heart doth exult in Jahveh, 

My horn is exalted in Jahveh, 

My mouth is enlarged over mine enemies, 
Yea, I rejoice in thy salvation. 

There is none holy like Jahveh ; 

Yea, there is none beside thee, 

And there is no rock like our God. 


Speak no more proudly, 

Let not bold words issue from your mouth ; 

For an all-knowing God is Jahveh, 

And by him are deeds weighed, 

Heroes of the bow are broken, 

But stumblers gird on valor ; 

The full for bread hire themselves, 

But the hungry keep holiday forever ; 

The barren doth bear seven, 

But the one having many children doth languish. 


Jahveh kills, and he quickens ; 

He brings down to Sheol, and he doth bring up ; 

Jahveh disinherits, and he enriches, 

He humbles, yea, he lifts up on high ; 

He raiseth up from the dust the weak, 

From the dunghill he exalts the poor, 

To enthrone him with nobles, 

That he may give him a throne of glory as an inher- 
itance : 

For Jahveh’s are the pillars of earth, 

And he set upon them the world. 


The correspondence between the song of Han- 
nah and the song of the Virgin is evident in these 
three strophes. We omit the fourth strophe of the 
song of Hannah, because there is nothing in the 
song of Mary to correspond with it. We have 
translated the pieces differently in some respects 
from both the Authorized Version and the Revised 
Version, chiefly from a different interpretation of 
the tenses of the verbs. The reader will observe a 
closer correspondence between the two songs in the 
versions that we have given than there is in the 
Authorized Version and Revised Version. 








CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


HOW TO BECOME STRONG CHRISTIANS. 
(1 Cor. xvi., 1-24.) 
By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


HE Christian life is never set forth in God's 
Word as the result of a power that flashes 
down upon one, taking possession of him in spite of 
himself, and thus suddenly accomplishing its work, 
but we are taught that intense desire and earnest 
application are necessary to attain to the perfect 
man, to the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ. The Father’s willingness to give the Holy 
Spirit is represented as beyond our finite measure- 
ment, but itis given “to them that askhim.” The 
descent of the Spirit at Pentecost was sudden, and 
yet for many days the disciples had prayed earnest- 
ly for this very thing. Of John the Baptist and of 
Jesus it is said, they “ grew and waxed strong in 
spirit.” The fact that the members of the early 
Church continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doc- 
trine and fellowship explains how they were able, 
when persecution arose, to go everywhere preach- 
ing the Word. 

When our hearts are filled with longing to be 
strong, earnest Christians, and we sit down to 
count the ways in which God says we may take 
hold of his strength, we are ready to cry out, with 
David, “ How precious also are thy thoughts unto 
me, O God! How great is the sum of them! If I 
count them, they are more in number than the 
sand.” 

The beginning of this chapter carries our thought 
over into the eighth chapter of the Second Epistle 
to this Church. No one knew better than Paul 
that the incomplete Christian is the weak Christian, 
and so, as he enumerates here the graces wherein 
they did abound, in faith, utterance, knowledge, dili- 
gence, and in love, he says, “See that ye abound in 
this grace also.” How much the lack of this grace 
of giving accounts for the weak Christians of to- 
day, let the coins of the contribution boxes and the 
treasuries of the missionary societies tell. 

To the Ephesian Church he gives the same ex- 





1 For the week beginning February 2, 1890, 





hortation, “ Be strong,” adding, as his reason, the 
subtle character of their enemies, and in that grand 
picture of the Christian’s armor he shows them 
their sources of strength—truth, righteousness, the 
gospel of peace, faith, the hope of salvation, and 
the Word of God; “ praying always, and watching 
thereunto.” 

As Bunyan’s Pilgrim was resting in the Palace 
Beautiful and talking of his journey thither, some 
one asked him how he was able to overcome the 
besetting sins that persisted in attacking him along 
the way, and his answer was: “ When I think of 
what I saw at the Cross, that will do it; and 
when I look upon my broidered coat, that will do 
it; and when I look into the roll that I carry in 
my bosom, that will do it; and when my thoughts 
wax warm about whither I am going, that will do 
it.” Let us, then, think of these things. 

If we discover that we are weak through failure 
to obey God’s will, then the word of the Lord to 
the church in Sardis is our word: “ Be watchful, 
and strengthen the things which remain, that are 
ready to die ;” we have no time for regret that only 
weakens, but carefully and tenderly we must bring 
our drooping graces out where the sun and the 
showers can reach them, that they may grow and 
not die. 

The parable of the vine with which Jesus sought 
to comfort his disciples when they were saddened 
by the thought of his leaving them, and the promise 
of the Comforter, are for us as well as for them. 
Our mission is the same as theirs—to be witnesses 
for Christ and to do the “greater works.” If we 
will abide in him and let ourselves be filled with 
the Spirit, we cannot but testify of him, and our 
growing Christlikeness will also bear witness to his 
power. “The blessed Master none can doubt, 
revealed in holy lives.” Thus will our Father in 
heaven be glorified. 

References.—Neh. viii., 10; Ps. xxvii, 1; Ps. 
xxiv., 11—Ixxiii., 26; Is. xxvi., 4; Is. xxx., 15 
Acts iii., 16; 2 Cor. xii., 9. 

Daily Readings.—(1) Is. xli., 28-31; (2) Ps. 
xlvi., 1-11; (3) Ps. Ixxxiv., 1-12; (4) Dent. xi, 
1-9; (5) Dan. xx., 1-21; (6) Eph. vi., 10-20; (7) 
1 Cor. xvi., 1-24. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 
Moments make the year, and trifles life.— 
[ Young. 


As you learn, teach; as you get, give; as you 
receive, distribute.—[ Spurgeon. 
Christ, the one great word, 
Well worth all languages in earth or heaven. 
naw —[Bailey. 


The sacred Scriptures teach us the best way of 
living, the noblest way of suffering, and the most 
comfortable way of dying.—[ Flavel. 


If thou art not born again, all thy outward ref- 
ormation is naught; thou hast shut the door, but 
the thief is still in the house.—[ Boston. 


The one who will be found in trial capable of 
great acts of love is ever the one who is always 
doing considerate small ones.—[F. W Robertson. 


Do not expect commercial payment for the real 
benefits you may render mankind. Doing good is 
the great way of enriching character.—[ Dr. J. S. 


McPherson. 


The church is not to be as a lake without any 
outlet—a mere glass in which the sky is reflected— 
but a reservoir that yields what it receives for the 
health of mankind.—[ Dr. C. D. W. Bridgman. 


Giving for God is not the only way to gain 
heavenly-mindedness ; but our unwillingness to give 
for him may stand in the way of our entering into 
fuller blessing.—[ Rev. P. L. Hunter. 


’Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
How grows in Paradise our store ! 


—[Keble. 


Keep forever in view the momentous value of 
life; aim at its worthiest use, its sublimest end; 
spurn with disdain those foolish trifles and frivo- 
lous vanities which so often consume life as the 
locusts did Egypt; and devote yourself, with the 
ardor of a passion, to obtain the most divine im- 
provements of the human soul. In short, hold 
yourself in preparation to make the transition to 
another life whenever you shall be claimed by the 
Lord of the world.—[J. Foster. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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STONE FILTER Co., 


JOHN A. DAVENPORT, Gen’! Manager, 
46 Murray St., New York. 
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We Warrant these Filters and Stands the MOST PERFECT on the Market. 


t ECONOMICAL in use, and more SATISFACTORY in Appearan d 
samara in all their Details than any other. ” pene 


\e When ordering Stone Filters, state if wanted with or without Ice Chambers. 


TNR SERRA ntee 


&&@> The Cuts show the Filters set up. There are two Jars, Upper 
and Lower. The Upper Jar holds the Filter Stone, through which the 
Water passes. The Stone is firmly cemented into the bottom of the 
Upper Jar, and can be washed off as easily as the Bottom of an ordi- 
nary Water pail. 

The Separate Patent Ice Chamber, as shown in open Cuts of Filters, 
fills a want never beforesupplied. The Ice does not mingle with the Fil- 
tered Water, yet it is cooled to the temperature of Cold Spring Water. 


SERA es 


To Properly Filter Rivers and Reservoirs by Wholesale, 
and deliver the Water Pure, is an Impossibility. 


It has been a failure wherever attempted, and ever will be. All sewage from public 
and private houses, located upon water-sheds, finds its way into the streams, either directly 
or indirectly, and all Cities are supplied from such streams, and their citizens must receive 
the water in this filthy and dangerous condition. 

And it never can be changed. The only hope, the only remedy, 
is the little House Filter. Be sure you do not use one that receives 
these impurities and disease germs into its own diaphragm, thus 
making the water worse instead of better. 
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with separate Ice Chambers, for use in Factories, Offices, and Families. 





This Open Cut and Description shows five sizes of gray Stoneware Jars, fitted 
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Yo. 5. Filters 2 gallons per day, top No. 9. China, with Patent Ice Chambe 

holds 24 quarts, bottom 44% quarts. “i 
ee eee 
6. Filters 3 gallons per day, top 
holds 4 quarts, bottom 6 quarts. 


$5.50 This Filter is entirely new in form, with 
unique raised ornaments, which make it very 


No. : 4 
ornamental without decorations. 














PODS <b oaks oxhsbeueanbiapoeess 6.50 Price, without decorations............ $25.00 
No. 7. Filters 5 gallons per day, top Decorated with gold and color 

holds 6 quarts, bottom 8 quarts. NS ere ee extra $4.00 

Price pee eeccccsccersseveveseseseses 8.50 ©) Richly decorated Be he Pa Ty 9.75 
No. 8. Filters 6 gallons per day, top Top holds 7 quarts, bottom holds 7 quarts. 

= 7% quarts, bottom 10 quarts. 11.25 Will filter 7 gallons per day. 

DM Gxceeucehahshs cdecneoeeseese J 

No. 9. Filters 9 gallons per day, top ee ee ee ee eee een 

holds 11 quarts, bottom 14 quarts. — 7 

POD ince cckbiescovecenstesaueeer 13.75 “3 . be 

pare w4 > ‘i If you wish to be HEALTHY, Filter 
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the Water you Drink. 


These Filters are Easily Cleansed, 
and NEVER become Cracked or 
CRAZED by change of Tempera- 
ture of the Water. 

The Filtering Medium is a NAT- 
URAL STONE, mined from the 
earth. Itis unlike any other stone. 

IT DOES NOT ABSORB AND 
BECOME FOUL. 

IMPURITIES never PENE- 
TRATE it, but lie on the surface, 
and internally the stone remains 


It has been proved that Typhoid Fever, Chol- 
era, Diarrhea, and other Zymotie Diseases are 
chiefly caused by Drinking IMPURE WATER. 


FILTERS ARE ALWAYS NECESSARY. 


This Filter will make the most foul 
water Wholesome and Good. 











People should use the Gate City Stone Filter 
for the following reasons: 


&> The Filter is simple in Construction. The 
jars to hold the water are made of HARD GRAY 
STONE WARE and GENUINE CHINA. THE 
FILTERING MEDIUM IS A NATURAL STONE 


cut into discs, and so arranged that all the water 





No. 10. China, with Patent Ice Chamb r. 


This Filter is entirely new in form, with unique raised 
ornaments, which make it very ornamental without decora- 
tions. Price, without decorations.................. 33.50 


as pure and white after years of passes through it into the lower jar perfectly pure. 


use as when taken from the mine. IS CLEANED AS EASILY AS A PITCHER or 

















Decorated with gold and color lines. ..extra $5.25 
Richly decorated.................25-- ry, 50 WATER PAIL. 
aa ii Will filter 12 gallons per day. Top holds 12 quarts, bottom 
holds 12 quarts. a gene 
ee ee eee ewe e@2eenseeeeeeeeeseenaeaeeas | 
A FEW OF THE MANY THOUSANDS OF 


eGATE fy) 
We) STONE * 
WATER FILTER 
PATENTEO 


Voluntary Indorsements 
OF THIS FILTER IN OUR POSSESSION. | 
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Emporra, Kansas, December 10, 1888. | 
Gate City Stone Filter Co.: 
GENTLEMEN,—I purchased one of your China Filters | 
two years ago. I am so well pleased with it that I 
desire you to send me th I take pl in | 
recommending it to my friends as a perfect purifier 
and cooler. F. M. COOPER, M.D, 


I have thoroughly tested your Filter, and it has 
been an object of interest to many of the pupils. The 
foulest water I could obtain was passed through the 
Filter and afterward examined with a microscope for 
several days without detecting the slightest trace 
of animalculx, the microscopical examination being 
made with the best lens that could be bought. 

It is the best of all the filters of which I have any 
knowledge. 








No. 8. China, broken open, showing Filter 
Disc and Patent _Ice Chamber us 
in all our China Filters. 

This Filter is entirely new in form, with 
unique raised ornaments, which make it very 
ornamental without decorations. 

Price, without decorations.......... $15.00 
Decorated with gold and color 

BE Coa eanx estas ooee extra $2.40 
Richly decorated in various 

RN 56 ox Kebo eases ed extra 5.75 
Will filter 4 gallons per day. Top holds 4 

quarts, bottom holds 4 quarts. 





J. J. BROWN, Professor of Chemistry, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Two months agoI made a microscopical examina- 
tion of water filtered from liquid mud by one of your 
Stones under my own observation. The filtrate was 
sweet, perfectly clear, and contained none of the 
minute forms of organic life. It is a perfect filter. 

P. J. MoCOURT, M.D., 
233 West 23d Street. 


(4 Experience teaches us that every one who 
wants Pure Water must have a Filter in the house, 
and carefully attend to it. 





New York, January 2, 1889. | 


I have used the Gate City Stone Filter for over two 
years. It gives the best filtered water of all others | 
known tome. The Separate Ice Chamber is a perfect | 
success and leaves nothing to be desired. 

LUIS F. SASS, M.D., 
56 West 39th Street. 





Stone Jar Filter, with Ice Chamber. 
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| Dr. Epson, of the Board of Health of New York, 
remarks: ‘* We do not fear that which our senses fail 
to warn us against, although the clearness, coolness, 
and seeming purity are by no means proof that the 
deadly bacilli, more to be feared than venom-_ 
ous serpents, do not lie hidden in the sparkling 
liquid.” 


I have made many tests of the Gate City Stone Fil- 
ter, and find it will do what no filter I have ever ex- 
amined will do. Jt makes the water absolutely pure, 
both chemically and biologically. 

THOS. McILVAINE, Pres. Board of Health, 
And Editor of the Peoria Medical Monthly, Peoria, Ill. 





